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Roy Harris and the Philosophy of Linguistics 
Talbot J. Taylor 


Linguistics is a form of philosophy, whether we like it or not: it is that part of philosophy which 
seeks to elucidate how and where language fits into the general human scheme of things. 


(Harris, 1990, p. 76). 


This special issue of Language Sciences is dedicated to Roy Harris on the occasion of his 65th 
birthday. The authors of the articles contained herein were all at one time students of Professor 
Harris during his tenure of the Chair of General Linguistics at Oxford University. We are all grateful 


to Paul Hopper for giving us the opportunity to organize this festschrift in Professor Harris’ honor. 


The topics we have chosen to write on are all typically 'Harrisian' topics in the philosophy of 
linguistics. That is, they concern the philosophical or theoretical underpinnings of the concepts and 
methods on which linguistic inquiry is founded. In this respect, it will quickly become clear to the 
readers of this volume that Harris' conception of the philosophy of linguistics is considerably 
broader and more constructive than that adopted in the other currently available treatments of what 
is called 'the philosophy of linguistics’. The latter tend to represent philosophical issues in 
linguistics as limited to those problems falling under a classical conception of the philosophy of 
science: that is, ontological and epistemological problems regarding the type of 'reality' enjoyed by 
the scientific objects which linguists study and the evidential basis of their hypotheses about those 
objects. Typical questions arising underthe classical conception of the philosophy of linguistics are 
of the type: 'Is a phoneme a physiological, psychological, acoustic, or abstract entity?’; "What is a 
grammar, a scientific theory of a natural language, a theory of?'; and "What counts as evidence for 
the hypothesis of a grammatical rule?' (Paradigmatic examples of the classical conception of the 


philosophy of linguistics can be found in Katz, 1981; 1985; Itkonen, 1978; Carr, 1990). 


As Harris’ published writings make abundantly clear, this classical conception of the philosophy of 
linguistics manifests an impoverished view not only of linguistics, but of philosophy as well. The 
classical conception yields a philosophy of linguistics that is always in the process of 'catching up' to 
the discoveries and explanations that are the fruit of honest linguistic toil: as if the philosophy of 
linguistics were really a ‘propaganda of linguistics' whose function was to provide a post hoc 


philosophical justification for each new theoretical twist in the linguistic tale. The papers published 


herein are intended to show the various ways in which this classical conception of the philosophy of 
linguistics falls far short of what the philosophy of linguistics can be and, more importantly, of what 


the practice of linguistic inquiry needs it to be. 


Of course, none of the authors included here treats his or her topic exactly as Harris himself would 
have. That would be hard to do. Harris writes in a style that is like no other linguist writing today. For 
one, his prose is remarkably clear, and his style has a fluid, even graceful, character. For many, this makes 
reading Harris a rare pleasure. (Although it makes following in his footsteps a daunting challenge for his 
students.) At the same time, Harris’ writing often has an ironic edge, spiced now and then with a 'wicked' 
humor that seems at times to be expressly designed to provoke. It most certainly is designed to make his 
readers think. Harris has always felt that readers ought not to expect things to be spelled out for them, and 
so he doesn't. His arguments typically weave together an extraordinarily diverse range of topics, 
references, anecdotes, data, and textual readings into what is always a powerful rhetorical fabric. The 
result is that his writing has a learned and literate character that clearly makes too many demands on 


contemporary linguists trained only in the formalisms of computer and cognitive science. 


It is in part because of the style of his writing, but also of course because of his arguments, that Harris 
is generally viewed as a renegade and a sceptic, or worse. And he is a sceptic, if to qualify as a sceptic 
one need only proclaim, à haute voix and at every publishing opportunity, one's reasoned opposition to 
the theoretical and methodological presuppositions of the science of the day (in which case Galileo, 
Newton, Einstein, and Darwin were also sceptics). Once a scientific perspective has become so 
established that its foundational principles have been admitted to the Academy of the Normative and the 
Taken-for-Granted, anyone who persists in raising questions about those principles will always be seen as 


a godless sceptic, an academic Jacobite bent on insurrection for insurrection's sake. 


The problem with Roy Harris can perhaps best be put metaphorically. Most linguists busy themselves as 
cultivators: tending, nurturing, feeding, and shaping the disciplinary flora. They advocate particular 
horticultural principles, recommend methods of pruning and cross- fertilization, and propose and carry 
out plans for growth. Whereas Harris seems always to be found down below all this serious activity, 
digging furiously—and taking no noticeable care—among the roots. From the perspective of the 
horticulturists above ground, his reckless behavior is clearly threatening to uproot the vegetation 


altogether. 


When Harris writes about any topic-whether it be language structure, meaning and reference, the 
origin of writing, the nature of the sign, translation theory, speech acts, language rights, communicational 
understanding, or any of the other linguistic topics he has addressed- he approaches the topic in a way that 
from the perspective of most linguists looks more like philosophy than it does like linguistics itself. 
Moreover, since his work invariably raises disturbing questions about the very methods and principles on 
which the linguists’ work is based, this questioning strikes many as a thoroughly sceptical enterprise. And 
so the conclusion is often reached that the philosophy of linguistics, as conceived by Harris, is an 
inherently sceptical and iconoclastic enterprise with a relentlessly negative goal and that it therefore has 


nothing to offer to the positive and progressive practices of linguistic inquiry itself. 


However, this understanding of Harris' perspective says more about the theoretically (and 
professionally) unstable state of contemporary linguistics, and its resultant disciplinary defensiveness, 
than it does about the nature of that perspective or what it has to offer the study of language. For under a 
more general interpretation of the term, Harris is not in fact a sceptic. And his vision of the philosophy of 
linguistics can indeed make a positive and very important contribution to the practices of linguistic 
inquiry. Although his work aggressively undermines currently institutionalized 'truths' concerning 
linguistic topics, as well as the principles on which those 'truths' are founded, it does not maintain that 
those topics are unworthy subjects of scholarly attention. Nor does it assert that linguistics does not or 
should not seek the truth or that no principles can be formulated on which such a quest could reliably be 


based. 


On the contrary, the premise underlying the philosophy of linguistics, as Harris conceives it, is that if 
something that calls itself 'linguistics' is to make a positive and active contribution to the study of 
language, and to the understanding of human affairs, it must not be founded on conceptual illusions or 
methodological sleight of hand. Therefore, at the very least the technical concepts informing linguistic 
theory and linguistic research—metalinguistic concepts such as rule, word, language, languages, 
communication, grammatical, standard, writing, translation, etc—must not be allowed to pass 
unexamined, regardless of how much they or their use seem to us to be simple matters of common sense, 
intuition, or received wisdom. How linguists make use of these metalinguistic concepts, how they define 
them, and what methods they apply in studying the phenomena that fall under them must all be subjected 
to philosophical scrutiny. Otherwise, there will be little to distinguish linguistics from what, in a 


'Harrisian' vein, might be called a 'mythology of language-. 


However, as Harris' work makes perfectly clear, there is a great deal more to this required task for the 
philosophy of linguistics than the kind of Rylean policing of the conceptual tools that 'Oxford' 
philosophers have attempted to impose on other disciplines. For the concepts that linguists employ in the 
study and theorizing of language are-or are derived from other concepts that are-integral components in 
the very making of language. This is the essential point. When the linguist begins to carve out the 
technical concepts with which he will analyze and explain linguistic phenomena, he is not working with 
virgin material. Language is always already the subject of prior conceptualizations, prior analyses, and 
prior explanations-long before the linguist get his hands on it. This point is related to, but is not identical 


to, that made in Saussure's dictum that a language is 'a form, not a substance’. 


The importance of this truth cannot be overemphasized. For all our mistakes of terminology, all 
our incorrect ways of designating things belonging to the language originate in our unwittingly 
supposing that we are dealing with a substance when we deal with linguistic phenomena 


(Saussure, 1922, p. 169) 


However, what Saussure missed (along with most modern linguists) is that language form-the language 
user's own conceptualization of linguistic phenomena-does not, cannot, exist ‘once and for all’, or 'for this 
community at this time’, or even ‘for both of us, right now, in this interaction’. Rather, as Harris has 
repeatedly shown, language form is, so to speak, 'in the making’. And the making of language form-how 
we make sense of language-is a publicly on-going, personalized, valued, and politicized process: both an 


integrated and an integrating component of its particular interactional contexts. 


But what is most important to understanding the need for an active philosophy of linguistics is 
something else that Saussure and most modern linguists have missed. This is that an essential tool in this 
creative fabrication of language form is practical reflexive discourse: talking/writing about language. The 
metalinguistic concepts that serve as the lexical seeds of linguistic inquiry are not the passive or innocent 
evidential traces of language form that the modern linguist treats them as; on the contrary, they are 
actively implicated in the on-going, situated creation of that form. They are the practical tools in the 


language-user's hands-on manufacture of language form. 


Yet, linguists usually treat reflexive discourse as a more or less transparent window on the underlying 
features belonging to language form: features which the language-user is aware of through ‘introspection’. 
For example, because language-users will speak of the 'meanings' of words and distinguish between 


‘grammatical’ and 'ungrammatical' sentences, word-meanings and the grammatical/ungrammatical 


distinction are assumed themselves to be describable and explainable features of that underlying form 
which Saussure says is the linguist's proper object of study. A side-effect of this tendency is the long- 
standing interest, in the philosophy of linguistics as classically conceived, in questions about the 
epistemological status of linguistic intuitions, introspection, 'folk' theories, and tacit knowledge (see, for 


example, Greenbaum, 1977; Newmeyer, 1983; Chomsky, 1986). 


If talking and writing about language are ways of making sense of language and giving it form, then it 
should be clear that linguistics is also a participant in those practices. The linguist is also a 'language- 
maker’: moreover, one with a particularly authoritative voice (cf. Harris, 1980). How the linguist 
represents language in general, or particular languages, or particular language practices, helps to shape 
what language, languages, and particular language practices are for us and—perhaps even more 
importantly—what we think they can be. Furthermore, in the last two centuries, the linguist's voice has 
come to carry an even greater rhetorical force because of its own (reflexive) self-representation as a 
scientific mirror of 'the actual facts' about language. Modern linguistics does not represent itself as 


creatively constructing the object it studies, but rather as simply ‘calling it the way it is-. 


And we should remember that language is not the only domain in human affairs which we make sense 
of by giving it a linguistic representation. Mind, culture, gender, ethnicity, social structure, personal 
identity, literature, art (etc.) are all given conceptual form through both practical and intellectual 
processes of reflexive discourse. Consequently, how we conceive of the possibilities available to us in 
each of these domains cannot help but be shaped by how we conceive of the means by which we produce 
and propagate that linguistic representation. Given language as the means by which we conceptualize 
these domains, what the linguist says about language—how he contributes to the ways we make sense of 
language itself—has an even greater impact. This is easily seen in the influence linguistics has had in 
recent years in fields of human inquiry such as anthropology. art history. cultural studies, literary theory, 


psychology, and sociology. 


As an authoritative influence on the practices of language-making, linguistics can and has achieved 
much of positive value. But, at the same time, it can and has imposed strict limitations on our conception 
of language and, so, on our conception of what language can be made to do and be for us. Forcing us to 
see language in one of the family of ways that Harris has called 'the language myth’ (Harris, 1981), 
modern Western linguistics has also blinded us to other possible ways of making sense of language and to 
other possible ways that language, as a form of representation, may be made so as to serve human 


purposes. 


In this case, the task which the philosophy of linguistics is needed to perform is neither the Rylean task 
of ‘correcting’ the linguist when he strays from the 'ordinary' use of metalinguistic concepts nor the 
classically conceived task of determining the kind of 'reality' to which those concepts refer. The 
philosophy of linguistics is needed as a means of engaging in a critical dialogue with the linguist's 
authoritative making, and re-making, of language. The philosopher of linguistics must engage with the 
discursive mechanics of the linguist's representation of language: with his conceptual tools, with his 
metaphysical premises, with his empirical observations, with his forms of evidence, and with the 
rhetorical means by which he weaves those concepts, premises, evidence, and observations into an 
argument. In so doing, the goal of the philosopher of linguistics must be to influence how the linguist's 
representation of language is itself made sense of. Just as the linguist imposes a representation on 
language and thus engages, with an authoritative force, with ordinary reflexive processes of language- 
making, the philosopher of linguistics imposes a representation on the linguist's own (representational) 
discourse and, by that means, engages with the reflexive processes by which that discourse is itself given 


sense. 


Because it engages in the activity of language-making, an activity whose powers are highly valued in 
‘the general human scheme of things’, the philosophy of linguistics is a moral philosophy; but, at the same 
time, because its analytical focus is on our methods of representing and making sense of that activity, the 
philosophy of linguistics is also a rhetorical or logical philosophy. Its job is not one of giving 
philosophical justification to—or, for that matter, withholding it from—particular metalinguistic 
representations that linguistics has produced: i.e. particular ‘descriptions’ and ‘explanations’ of linguistic 
phenomena. Rather, it is to engage with the activities of description and explanation and with the 
representational methods by which we make sense of their results. The questions that the philosophy of 
linguistics raises are therefore moral questions and logical questions: i.e. philosophical questions. As Roy 
Harris has argued throughout his writings: linguistics is a philosophical subject whether we like it or 
not. It already is, even if we refuse to treat it as such. The papers in this special issue collectively urge us 


to acknowledge the force of that argument. 
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